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THE PRACTICES AMERICAN COLLEGES 
REGARD BLIND STUDENTS 


HERBERT STROUP 


one the four city-main- 
tained institutions higher education New 
York City, has recently achieved awareness 
the special problems adjustment with 
which blind students are faced seeking 
college education. Under the leadership the 
college’s president, Harry Gideonse, and 
the direct sponsorship Dean Frederick 
Maroney, M.D., committee the faculty 
was set February, 1945, for the purpose 
investigating the college’s relation the 
problem. The title the committee “The 
President’s Advisory Committee Dealing with 
Problems the Blind and Partially Blind 
Students.” 

While the Committee from the beginning 
took active interest all phases the prob- 
lem the college’s campus, early felt the 
need know something what happen- 


Herbert Stroup, member the Committee men- 
tioned this article, assistant professor the Depart- 
ment Sociology and Anthropology Brooklyn College. 


ing other colleges. was believed that 
through special study the practices 
other institutions higher learning, the 
Committee’s work Brooklyn College could 
become more intelligeng, although there was 
effort made any stage the Committee’s 
effort find pattern service the blind 
elsewhere which could applied toto 
the Brooklyn College situation. The investiga- 
tion was initiated and completed, and, from 
the data collected, possible suggest the 
general practices the American colleges 
regard the blind. Considered query 
query, set down the questionnaire cir- 
culated the Committee among state, pri- 
vate, and city colleges,* the findings may 
briefly summarized: 


Question Does the college which you repre- 
sent accept blind students for matriculation? 


*Thirty-eight state colleges, private colleges, and 
city colleges—a total 66—were used this study. 
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apparent from the data that the over- 
whelming number colleges studied admit 
blind students. Among state institutions, 
the University Maryland, and Purdue defi- 
nitely said that they admit blind students. 
Purdue stated that would not accept the 
applications blind students because did 
not feel itself equipped handle them. The 
stress Purdue technical education makes 
this statement readily understandable. The 
University New Hampshire said that 
had never accepted blind student, but would 
suitable one were apply. Several 
the private colleges declared that they 
not admit blind students: Antioch, Wellesley, 
Williams, and Wilson. All the others either 
had accepted were willing accept blind 
students. Antioch does not admit blind stu- 
dents because the 
study plan the college would make ac- 
ceptance impractical. Among the city colleges 
studied, the University Omaha does not ac- 
cept blind students. 


Question What special requirements for 
admission, any, does your college make 
the blind? 


Most the state exact 


requirements blind students for admission. 
The Universities Colorado, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Virginia have spe- 
cial requirements, does Montana State 
University. The University Connecticut 
states that requires strong recommenda- 
tion from the State Board Education 
the Blind. For the blind student eliminates 
the laboratory science and mitigates the 
mathematics requirements which hold for 
sighted students. Montana State requires the 
blind student provide his own reader 
condition for admission. The College Wil- 
liam and Mary requires higher native ability 
and higher high school record. The special 
requirements the private colleges include: 
Student must able find his way about 


the campus (Harvard, Chicago); provision 
for transportation must made the stu- 
dent (New York reader and 
Seeing Eye dog (Chicago); check the 
physical and psychological effect the handi- 
cap the student (Harvard); student ad- 
mitted recommendation (Princeton) each 
case handled individually (Swarthmore, 
erford); literature and social studies majors 
only (Union). The private colleges that have 
special requirements for the admission 
blind students are: University Chicago, 
Harvard University, Haverford College, New 
York University, Princeton University, 
Swarthmore College, and Union College. The 
College the City New York, and the 
University Wichita, among city-financed 
institutions higher education, have special 
requirements. The University Wichita gives 
special examinations blind students order 
determine their acceptability. City College 
sometimes makes exceptions the direction 
leniency for borderline cases. 


Question 3a: How many blind students has 
the college accepted for admission the past 
ten years? 


The record the state colleges the ad- 
mission blind students during the past ten 
years varies widely. Those institutions which 
have admitted the highest number blind 
students are: University Minnesota, 54; 
University Michigan, 30; University 
Washington, 35; University Texas, 60. 
Some colleges either had records did 
not have records available say how many 
blind students they had admitted (University 
Wisconsin, West Virginia University, 
Louisiana State University, University 
California). For the most part (with the ex- 
ception those who admit 
dents), the other state institutions admitted 
the ten-year period from blind students. 
The private institution with the highest record 
for admissions blind students for the past 
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ten years Harvard University (20). New 
York University admitted students; Cor- 
nell admitted 10. The University Chicago 


reported that did not know how many 


blind students has admitted. All the other 
private institutions included this survey 
which admit blind students reported from 
students admitted. City College, among 
the municipal institutions, received 
dents the past ten years. Hunter College, 
sister institution, reported only The others, 
admitting blind students, admitted from 
students. 


Question 3b: How many blind students are 
now attendance during the present se- 
mester? 


Those state colleges which admit blind stu- 
dents indicated that only small number 
such students are currently enrolled. The 
University Minnesota recorded 15. The 
others ranged from most being nearer 
than Ten the private colleges reported 
blind students attendance currently. 
Three students the highest number cur- 
rently enrolled the private colleges included 
this study (Chicago, Harvard, Cornell). 

The College the City New York re- 
ported that has blind students its pres- 
ent student body. None, blind student, 
the range the other city colleges. 


Question How does your college define 
blindness? 


Definitions blindness vary among the 
state colleges. Alabama College defines 
blind any student who must have reader 
use braille. This definition with slight modifi- 
cations used also the University Con- 
necticut, University Georgia, Montana State 
University, West Virginia University, and 
Pennsylvania State College. Ten per cent 
less normal vision the standard used 
the University Florida. The University 
Michigan, through its health services, uses the 
following criteria: (1) total blindness; (2) can 
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distinguish light and darkness; (3) can count 
fingers; (4) use the Snellen Chart. The 
University Minnesota relies upon its health 
officers this matter. The University Texas 
furnishes readers for students with vision 
20/200 less. The University Washington 
quotes state statute: blind person who 
reason studies which has previously 
pursued entitled admission institu- 
tion higher learning within the State 
Washington and who reason said blind- 
ness unable earn livelihood and has 
relatives whose duty provide support 
and without means support.” “Inability 
see read” the general definition used 
the private colleges. The College the 
City New York refers the blind student 
the ruling under Section 983 the State Edu- 
cation Law, being its standard blindness. 
This procedure referring legal criterion 
used rather commonly the city colleges. 


Question What career planning facilities 
does your college provide for the blind? 


The state institutions reporting this study 
general look general counseling services 
within their own organizational structure for 
advising blind students regard career 
possibilities, although some make use state 
services. The University Michigan relies 
“Bureau Placement and Personnel Serv- 
ice.” similar service called “Bureau 
Student Counsel” the University Utah. 
The University Texas speaks obtaining 
assistance from the State Commission for the 
Blind, and Louisiana State University speaks 
the State Rehabilitation Service. The Uni- 
versity Connecticut responds saying that 
all blind students come the University with 
pretty well-defined 


Pennsylvania State College provides course 
advisement and placement guidance. ad- 
mits that the results its program have not 
been too good. West Virginia University pro- 
vides special counselor for blind under- 
graduates. Nothing special the way serv- 
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ices for the blind are offered apparently the 
private colleges and universities. Columbia 
University speaks the usual counseling 
services being available. Cornell refers the 
same counseling service the sighted have. 
Yale reports informal assistance. New York 
University admits using community agencies 
interested the special problems blind 
students. The city institutions have con- 
sistent pattern regard Question The 
University Akron gives aid from the Dean 
Students Office. Hunter College com- 
mittee arranges special conferences with blind 
students. The University Toledo refers 
its Personnel Department and the State 
Department Rehabilitation. 


Question What use does your college make 
foundations, trusts, etc., for the blind? 


For this question the pattern answer was 
rather uniform for state, private, and city col- 
leges. Therefore, illustration the re- 
sponse, only the state institutions will here 
considered. Quite few the state colleges 
reported that their students receive regular 
grants from state treasuries (University 
Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, Mississippi, 


Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Wash- 


ington and Wisconsin). 

addition state subsidies, blind students 
have recourse other services. The University 
Maine, for example, speaks its program 
this area including the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, the State Vocational Re- 
habilitation Department, scholarship aid from 
the University; and, formerly, National Youth 
Administration paid readers. The use 
N.Y.A. funds other times was mentioned 
also Pennsylvania State College and Miami 
University. The University New Mexico 
speaks borrowing materials through the 
Library Congress, Braille Division. The 
University Texas mentions the Will Rogers 
Scholarship Fund for students with disability. 
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Question Does your college have any spe- 
cial procedures for the blind taking their ex- 
aminations? 


The state colleges, principally, use three 
methods examination-taking: oral, type- 
written, special reader and recorder. Those 
which use the oral method examining 
blind students are: Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, 
Maine, Missouri, Utah, Virginia. Those 
which provide typewriters for blind students 
are: Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Maine, Vir- 
ginia. Those requiring special reader and 
recorder are: Arizona, Idaho, William and 
Mary. Obviously some the colleges allow 
for more than one method. Some colleges ap- 
parently have plan this area and allow 
each instructor formulate his own approach 
the problem (Kentucky, Minnesota, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Ohio University, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Texas). The University 
Florida says that “special adjustments” are 
made for blind students. The University 
Michigan permits the use typewriters 
special rooms. Students also may take their 
examinations ahead time. the University 
Mississippi, typewriters are used and the 
examinations are held “personal fashion.” 
Only the University Washington speaks 
students writing their examinations braille. 
also provides the opportunity dictation 
college secretary. The College William 
and Mary provides special readers for ex- 
aminations. the whole, the private colleges 
provide the most services for blind students 
taking examinations. Boston University 
speaks, for example, providing separate 
rooms, special proctors, and extra time, al- 
though the student provides his own type- 
writer. The University Chicago allots extra 
time, provides typewriters, and proctors who 
take students’ dictated answers, Harvard has 
separate rooms, with the choice typewriters 
dictation. Princeton allows students take 
their examinations special rooms. Cornell 
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does the University Toledo. Wichita has 
special examination for blind students. 


has the policy allowing each department 
assume responsibility for examination tech- 
niques. The other private colleges use, 
general, the methods already suggested. The 
city colleges have new method, although 
the oral technique predominates. 


Question How does your college handle 
the problem entrance examinations? 


There are number ways which the 
state colleges handle the problem entrance 
examinations. Some require examinations, 
but judge eligibility other grounds (Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Miami, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia). West Virginia’s 
dents have all been from preparatory schools 
for the blind. Georgia relies high school 
certificates. The University Utah either 
waives entrance examinations provides 
oral opportunities, modifies examinations. 
Some colleges use oral examinations (Ala- 
bama, Missouri, New Mexico, Utah, Wis- 
consin). Further, the University Arizona 
allows personal aide. The University 
Minnesota makes adjustments individual 
cases. Montana State requires reader for 
aptitude tests. The University Nevada 
modifies its testing program the individual. 
Entrance examinations Texas University 
are handled for the blind instructors 
individual basis. The practice the priv- 
ate colleges reveals that Mount Holyoke, 
Dartmouth, Princeton and Boston waive ex- 
aminations. Requirements such instances 
are similar those employed the state col- 
leges. Cornell has special arrangements with 
the College Entrance Examination 
Harvard, blind students are usually excused 
from entrance examinations. There, admis- 
sion based recommendation and previous 
scholastic record. Columbia University pro- 
vides reader for the student taking exami- 
nations. Among the private colleges, the 
University Akron applies the oral method, 


Question What use does your college make 
brailled materials? 


The facilities braille most the col- 
leges—state, private, and city—reporting 
this study, are admittedly rather scant and un- 
organized. The University Minnesota re- 
ports very little brailled material its library. 
The University New Mexico admits small 
amount such material. Pennsylvania State 
places responsibility for brailled materials 
the blind students, encouraging them ob- 
tain their own from Washington. The Uni- 
versity Oregon possesses limited amount 
brailled material. the University 
Michigan, only the Law School has any such 
reading any adequate sense. The Univer- 
sity Connecticut has brailled readings sup- 
plied the State Office for the Blind. The 
University Utah supplies special braille 
reading room. The University Washington 
states that the Seattle city library excellently 
furnished. The College William and Mary 
anticipates braille library more blind stu- 
dents enroll. 

Among the private colleges, Mount Holy- 
oke reports using material from the Library 
Congress, the Detroit Library, and the 
American Red Cross. New York University 
says that the blind students there have even 
started brailled newspaper. Among the city 
colleges, the University Wichita mentions 
the availability considerable brailled mate- 
rial provided through local blind associations. 


Question 10: What use does your college 
make Talking Books? 


The idea Talking Books seems 
unexplored field most the colleges re- 
porting this study. The College William 
and Mary anticipates starting such library 
more students enroll. The University Utah 
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has private room for Talking Books. This 
practice also used Pennsylvania State. 


Aside from answering the questions which 
the questionnaire posed, many the col- 
leges involved the study extended remarks 
about their particular situations. the in- 
terest clarifying the general content 
some the answers received, the following 
letters are here quoted part: 


University Maine 


“We have had only two students with 
serious eyesight handicap within the past ten 
years. Neither student was totally blind. One 
student was girl who entered the fall 
1941 junior transfer from normal school. 
She had attended Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, and used braille. She had 5/200 vision 
one eye, and could manage pretty well 
take care herself, although she could not 
read. She had financial assistance from the 
American Foundation for the Blind, the 
State Vocational Rehabilitation Department, 
and some scholarship aid from the Univer- 
sity. Her first year here, her readers were paid 
from N.Y.A. funds. The second year she 
managed pay them herself. She made some 


use braille books. Her examination 


tions were read her and she typed the an- 
swers. This, believe, was the only adjust- 
ment found necessary. When the other 
student entered freshman, was able 
read with the aid strong magnifying 
glass. During the senior year his sight be- 
came worse and had have his mother 
read him. dropped some his work 
during the last term and took extra term 
complete the requirements for graduation. 
The only adjustment made his case was 
give him longer time write out his 
answers test questions, and during the last 
two terms had have the questions read 
him, but continued write his own 
answers.” 
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University Nebraska 


“We have few such students that has 
never been thought necessary set any 
special regulations. The two now have 
are totally blind. One pianist—a young 
lady excellent qualifications music. She 
has Seeing Eye dog. Her major music, 
instrumental. The other man en- 
rolled the Graduate School Social Work. 
uses readers read for him and assist 
the preparation assignments. Two other per- 
sons have been with recent years—one, 
albino, almost totally blind, and the other 
—totally blind—a social science 
liant student. Had Seeing Eye dog. She 
graduated about two years ago. Was trans 
fer student from Hastings College (Ne- 
braska).” 


The Pennsylvania State College 


“When one students found his sight 
failing some ten years ago, became interested 
his case. was able continue college 
through readers engaged through the N.Y.A. 
later got him Seeing Eye dog, and 
graduated with honors. Soon others followed, 
and was made unofficial adviser for them. 
Inasmuch was teaching full program 
instructor English composition, along 
with coaching the swimming team, could 
not give more than reasonable amount 
time assist these worthy young men. Most 
them were good students and got along 
well with their readers, who, incidentally, 
greatly improved their own scholarship.” 


University Virginia 


“We have had this college only four 
blind students the last quarter cen- 
tury. have made important special 
provision for them except allow them 
present credit for science courses without 
laboratory work. have also allowed them 
take their examinations special ways, 
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such the use their own typewriters 
and through having the questions read 
them privately. course, they have all had 
their own private readers. have had 
provision for the use braille. may add that 
all four these students made excellent rec- 
ords here. Two them have had rather dis- 
tinguished careers since leaving here.” 


Harvard University 


“Harvard University accepts blind students 
high ability and promise for matriculation. 
Special attention given the question 
whether liberal arts education the most 
appropriate form training for the individ- 
ual, and whether such kind education fits 
well with the applicant’s plans for his life- 
work. Also, the approval the College 
Medical Office obtained order make 
certain that the applicant’s general health and 
physical condition are good, and further 
check the extent which the student’s 
blindness might handicap him doing good 
college work. Particular attention paid 
the ability blind student find his way 
around Harvard University, where the build- 
ings are scattered, and traffic conditions are 
problem even for person who has all his 
faculties. One the blind students who 
now registered makes use Seeing Eye 
dog. Another seems able feel his way 
about use cane and with the help 
fellow students. should say that have 
had one two totally blind students each 
year over the last ten twelve years. 
present, there are two totally blind students 
college, and one who almost blind. 
have not found necessary set any 
special career planning facilities for blind 
students. regards examinations, the Com- 
mittee Admission has usually excused 
blind candidates from taking the regular en- 
trance examinations and has admitted the 
student the basis his high school record 
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and the estimates the school principal and 
teachers regarding his ability good col- 
lege work. good proportion our blind 
students have come from Perkins other 
institutions this nature, and special weight 
given the recommendations the au- 
thorities such schools, Blind students take 
their college examinations separate room, 
where they either typewrite their papers 
dictate them proctor. have not made 
any use brailled materials Talking 
Books, although the individual students have, 
course, use braille books they are 
available. the student not able pay 
for the services reader other special 
aid, the college has given the men financial 
assistance for such purpose.” 


Mount Holyoke College 


“During the past ten years have had 
only one blind student, who was admitted 
1938 under Plan B—taking four course ex- 
aminations. The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
was waived. This student hired her own 
reader help her her college work. 
Brailled materials for some courses were ob- 
tained the student from the Library 
Congress and the Detroit Library, and some 
tests were prepared the Princeton Chapter 
the American Red Cross for her use. They 
were later sent the Library Congress 
for use others. The student herself did own 
Talking Book machine, but she did not use 
any extent.” 


Wesleyan 


“We have had but one blind student here 
Wesleyan the last ten years, and 
the only one who has applied for admission. 
have policy this matter, handling 
each case its individual merits. are 
convinced that the student capable 
handling the work, should certainly en- 
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courage him come, and should all the 
help could him getting along.” 


Williams College 


“To the best knowledge, have 
never had blind student Williams; and 
know that the last seven com- 
pletely blind student has ever written 
concerning admission. 

for such young men, that could not deal 
with them effectively. would assume that 
blind student did apply, would advise 
him that would best for him seek 
admission some institution where there has 
been experience with such students and where 
the equipment was available.” 


Wilson College 


“Wilson College has never, far 
know, received application for admission 
from totally blind student. not sure 
that should able care properly for 
blind student one did seek admission. 
have had very small number students 
with impaired eyesight, for 
steps have been taken. present, one our 
seniors handicapped that she depends 
largely upon readers for her work. She 
expert typist the touch system, and does all 
her examinations and reports this way. 
Like most students with poor eyesight, she 
has remarkable powers memory and or- 
ganization, and doing honors work the 
moment philosophy.” 


A.A.W.B. CONVENTION POSTPONED 


The sudden and tragic fire which swept 
through the Salle Hotel Chicago the 
morning June only five days before the 
date set for the A.A.W.B. convention made 
necessary for the Board Directors the 
organization cancel this meeting. quick 
canvass the hotel situation indicated that 
other Chicago facilities would available 
the more than 250 members and visitors 
who had made reservations the Salle, 
and the Salle Hotel was disorganized 
the fire that the A.A.W.B. was advised 
that would impossible continue with 
its plans. 

Directors the A.A.W.B. will endeavor 
meet and reach some agreement what 
course should pursued with reference 


meeting, and the secretary-general, Alfred 
Allen, will make every effort arrange for 
whatever the Board Directors may deem 
wise plan. the meantime, the Board 
wishes pursue that course which will meet 
with the approval and fulfill the wish the 
majority members, subject, course, 
the possibilities which may lie open. With 
this view, will greatly appreciated 
members will good enough write 
the secretary-general expressing their thoughts 
what the Association should plan 
about meeting. For their convenience, ques- 
tionnaires have already been sent them. 
These should filled out, signed, and mailed 
once, that all views may analyzed 
and steps taken carry out the members’ 
wishes. 
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THE SCIENCE LABORATORY THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


LORETTA PEASE 


SCIENTIFIC Blind children live 
and are educated it. one time 
people were content measure the time 
day with the slowly dropping sands 
hourglass. Now, intricate instruments buried 
the earth flash the clocks the world 
each second atune with the movements 
the stars the universe. longer 
plant field corn, and cultivate it, with 
certainty what the harvest will be. 
study the soil, supply its deficiencies, select 
the drought- and disease-resistant corn stalk, 
and hand-pollinate its flowers. Floods which 
used carry the sea our black topsoil are 
now controlled, and supply energy for great 
turbines which pound out the electricity 
needed for mass factory production. 
complex, changing environment the blind 
must live and work, and this living and work- 
ing should something which they can 
enjoy. 

Much the thinking essential successful 
adaptation such complicated life must 
scientific thinking. Superstitions born 
ignorance have place here. Understand- 
ings, outgrowths experiences many and 
varied, must replace them. Natural curiosities 
must satisfied, experiments made, and im- 
provements evolved. The blind man 
woman must active, understanding, and 
thinking member the society which 
lives. The function the school must 
give each individual, matter what his 
capacities his limitations, such experiences 


Loretta Pease has for sometime been teacher 
the public schools Des Moines, Iowa. 


and understandings that may enjoy the 
full extent his capacities this world 
which lives. Such training must begin with 
the smallest child school. 

The curiosity the seeing child con- 
stantly stimulated his visual surroundings. 
The teacher the blind must place many 
these stimuli within reach her students. 
Opportunities are multiple, but takes much 
ingenuity convey adequate perceptions 
those who cannot see. one plan can suffice- 
Some teachers place great emphasis 
teaching with models. model very 
useful teaching device give perceptions 
articles too large too small handle. How- 
ciency which contains model sphinx 
larvae six inches length and one and one- 
half inches thick. Any tomato garden the 
fall will harbor live, soft, moving laboratory 
specimen correct size and shape which, 
properly fed, will form chrysalis, live 
all winter, and emerge moth the spring. 
Yet have seen laboratory school 
for the blind which was surrounded gar- 
dens, such plastic model. 

the selection laboratory equipment 
most useful the blind, careful analysis 
should made every learning possibility. 
What can the seeing convey verbal de- 
scription one who has real, remem- 
bered, visual concepts? The laboratory should 
decrease the child’s need for verbal descrip- 
tions the visual, and increase his use 
every other sense perception. Both the teacher 
and the child must have real respect for the 
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value the sense perceptions left him. 
Every possible tool from which the child may 
receive tactual, auditory, olfactory per- 
ception has its place the laboratory. Even 
with these criteria, the laboratory the grade 
school may but the everchanging contents 
few shelves. Some things need pur- 
chased, but they are cheap: alcohol burner; 
few test tubes and flasks; some glass tubing; 
few rubber corks, and ringstand would 
make good start. Much simple apparatus 
can made, the need arises, from scraps. 
Innumerable articles may brought from 
the out-of-doors for examination and study. 
Every grade school should have such lab- 
oratory this means which the words 


the book and the teacher may 


the pupil. Thus can draw his own con- 
clusions, make his own new discoveries, and 
become thinking, inquiring individual. 
The largest and best source materials 
for the elementary laboratory the out-of- 
doors. Many these materials have their 
maximum usefulness their natural settings. 
Here, though, great care must used. 
field trip invaluable teaching method, 
but unplanned trip practically valueless. 
take children, unprepared, without well- 


defined aims, into the confusion the 


tiple materials existent any productive area 
more like taking them through store- 
room than working laboratory. The 
blind child who cannot quickly identify the 
source sounds and smells visual percep- 
tion becomes even more bewildered. 

illustrate the organization outdoor 
laboratory equipment and the value simple 
indoor equipment supplement it, have set 
this plan for third-grade group blind 
children who wish become acquainted 
with trees. The autumn the best time 
the year for this unit, because the buds have 
formed and changes take place rapidly. The 
trees should located in, very near, the 
school yard. The time devoted this sub- 


ject would vary each day. 


Monday—indoors: Each child examines 
twigs from nearby trees. The buds one are 
opposite, and the other alternate. The child 
told that this quick and easy help 
tree identification. takes the outer coat 
from the bud, and told, reads, the story 
the little new leaves protected their win- 
ter coats. 

Tuesday—indoors: Each child has twig, 
the one with the opposite bud—possibly 
silver maple. examines the leaves for 
shape, serrate edges, pubescence, thickness, 
and quality surfaces. crushes the leaf 
his fingers and smells it. discovers the 
shape the leaf stem and its position the 
twig relation the bud. finds leaf 
scar and pulls off leaves make more scars. 

see the silver maple tree. examines the 
branch the tree. learns cut twig 
from the branch without injuring the tree. 
From this twig peels the bark can 
feel and smell the sap. examines the 
woody stem the branch and the bark 
the trunk. 

Thursday—indoors. reads about the 
silver maple tree. The story, written the 
teacher, should contain all the student knows 
about this tree, with re- 
garding its height, shape, and rate growth. 
While reading, examines the terminal bud 
and the growth ring his twig. discovers 
another growth ring. explores cross sec- 
tion the trunk tree (laboratory equip- 
ment) noticing its growth rings. handles 
sponge cardboard cutout shape 
maple tree. 

Friday—outdoors. again visits the ma- 
ple tree. measures the trunk with his 
arms and again with the tape measure. 
feels the lower branches the trunk and 
their outer tips. measures the ground, 
outward from the trunk, many feet 
his story told him that his tree might 
height. paces this length from the tree 
outward. examines other nearby 
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maple trees note their varying trunk and 
branch sizes. 

The blind boy now knows the silver maple 
tree. But because knows this one tree 
does not know all trees. does not even 
know all maple trees. through the 
same detailed process gain concept all 
kinds trees, even his immediate environ- 
ment, would uninteresting and unneces- 
sary. might visit red maple tree, and 
one lesson observe its buds, leaves, and bark, 
and compare them with his knowledge the 
silver maple. should visit box elder and 
discover why it, too, maple. should 
know there are still other kinds maple 
trees. 

Then might visit cottonwood tree 
make new comparisons. How different is! 
The buds are alternate. There are diamond- 
shaped markings the smooth upper bark. 
The leaf stems are not round, but flat. Listen 
the wind the cottonwood, you hear 
the soft whisperings you heard among the 
maple leaves? Why the hard, stiff surfaces 
the leaves slap together with such force? 
Could the shape the stems cause that? 
From the information gained, the children 
might write composite story about the cot- 
tonwood tree. 

Two weeks, maybe three, have passed. The 
leaves are falling from the trees. Leaves 
longer flat, but with dry, curled edges. What 
happening them, and why? more 
trees will identified this year, but here 
new interest. Another year, likes, 
may examine other varieties these great 
plants which provide with shade and 

*coolness, and give the world one its 
most useful commodities. 

Even the wisest use the outdoors 
laboratory cannot convey blind children all 
the science concepts desirable for pupils 
the elementary school. The indoor labora- 
tory should have some equipment for ex- 
other than that which the 
children bring in. These materials may 


purchased building quota and placed 
central location available for the use all 
teachers. Before any piece equipment 
purchased, its value must determined, not 
merely the basis its usefulness the 
performing experiment, but the 
basis whether can used the blind 
comprehensible and informative manner. 
Unless the results experiment can 
“seen” the blind, that experiment should 
not worked them. better that 
case depend entirely upon verbal de- 
scriptions. 

textbook science written for the 
seeing, matter how good, can used 
the blind without ingenious adaptations 
the teacher. May hasten the day when the 
science books are rewritten for the blind 
teachers the blind, who will base their 
conclusions upon experience and many test 
results. Just book for the seeing ade- 
quate for reading use the blind, lab- 
oratory equipment list prepared for the seeing 
can accepted without question useful 
the blind. Light does not break into 
spectrum for the unseeing; and neither does 
limewater turn milky carbon dioxide. 
Nevertheless, every possible device for first- 
hand experiences should explored and 
evaluated. 

Let explore another unit, one which 
should carried indoors for weeks be- 
fore the weather will permit any the 
outdoor activities which can carried 
home while the child vacation. Much 
has been said and done lately about garden- 
ing. Backyard gardens have become war 
necessity. might well consider this 
unit, explore its possibilities, and investigate 
laboratory equipment useful the training 
the grade school blind child. 

gardening useful the blind? Gar- 
dening has been successfully taught Per- 
kins Institution.’ Blind men have found gar- 


Nelson. “Gardening Instruction Perkins.” 
Outlook for the Blind. 1936. pp. 49-52. 
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dening useful and lucrative 

Should gardening studied science? 
There much hard work garden, espe- 
cially the gardener blind. Results this 
manual labor should commensurate with 
the effort expended. understanding 


one’s garden, its care, and its culture improves 


the possibility successful enterprise. 

the study gardening adapt- 
able the elementary school for the blind? 

Backyard gardening should carried 
the co-operative efforts all members 
the family including the blind. Besides, the 
little child interested growing plants. 
His curiosity, though may need stimu- 
lated blind, boundless. Childhood 
interests are most apt become adult avoca- 
tions. The experiments such science unit 
are within the understandings the ele- 
mentary child. 

When, the elementary school, should 
gardening taught? Gardening, unit, 
might begun the fourth grade any 
grade above the fourth. 

What are some laboratory experiments 
adaptable these grades, and what 
ment essential carry them out? Follow- 
ing list activities which could car- 


ried on, and experiments based upon 


tions other than sight. 

What seed? Examine the seed the 
lima bean. Soak the seeds twenty-four hours. 
Peel off the coat the seed. Examine the 
stored food. Find the embryo. Read story 
about seed. 

How does plant grow? box with 
sawdust. Plant beans, corn, onions 
tatoes. Keep the sawdust watered. Dig 
some plants every day. Examine them. Re- 


Sutcliffe. for the Blind.” Outlook for the 
Blind. October, 1933. pp. 161-163. 

and Hill, J., “Another Beam Light 
through the The Teachers Forum. 1939. 
pp. 62-69. 


plant those which are undamaged. The re- 
moval the plant from the sawdust 
way damages the rootlets and they continue 
grow. Lima beans will blossom and seed 
sawdust. 

all soil good garden soil? (1) Each 
child should have sample garden soil, 
preferably from home. Feel the quality 
sand, clay, and rich loam. Dampen each 
these soils and you will find that they have 
very characteristic odors. Examine your own 
soil and see which one the samples most 
nearly resembles. (2) Determine the effects 
water different soils. With rubber 
band fasten piece cloth one end each 
four chimneys. Fill one chimney half full 
clay, another half full sand, the third 
with loam, and the fourth with your garden 
soil. Place each chimney the top 
empty mayonnaise jar. Pour one cup water 
into each chimney. Listen see the water 
running through any soil the jar below it. 
few minutes put your fingers into each 
jar see how much water it. Check 
again hour, the end the day, and 
again the next morning. Decide one reason 
why too much clay too much sand not 
good garden soil. Would your own garden 
soil improved had more sand clay 
humus it? (3) what kind soil 
does underground water best 
roots? With rubber band place piece 
cloth the bottom each four chim- 
neys. Fill one with dry sand, another with 
fine clay, third with loam and the 
fourth with your garden soil. Place the four 
chimneys pan containing about inch 


water. Every few hours feel the soil 


top the chimney. which soil did you first 
feel moisture? which did you last feel 
moisture? Which one dried out the soonest? 
Which stayed wet the longest? This called 
capillary action. your garden soil sandy 
that dries out too soon, clayey that 
water would stand it? what could you 
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about it? (4) Does your soil get cloddy? 
Mix some sand with water and set the dish 
containing the window. Mix clay 
another dish, loam another, and your 
garden soil another. your garden soil 
dries hard and cloddy, what can you about 
it? 

What fertilizers are practical back- 
yard garden? Place some your garden soil 
flowerpot with small amount com- 
mercial fertilizer. another pot, mix your 
soil with sludge which available commu- 
nities with sewage-disposal plant. Place bean 
and corn seeds each pot. Plant the same 
seeds your soil with fertilizer. Watch 
your growing plants for strength and crop 
qualities. Figure the cost the various soil 
treatments and estimate their value. 

Will too much shade harm your garden? 
Plant few beans and keep them the 
shade. Plant others and keep them the sun- 
shine. Examine results. 

How can you plan your garden? Mark 
off beds with two pointed sticks and string. 
Discuss amount space needed individual 
plants such tomatoes and determine how 
far apart they should planted. Pace off 
the distances measured you can pace off 
the distances your garden instead meas- 
uring them. 

How big should your garden be? Discuss 
the advantages one crop for small children, 
increasing the number for the older ones. 

What seeds should you buy? Braille the 
lists the kinds seeds best adapted your 
community. This information available 
from the county agent the state agricultural 
college. 

When should you spade your soil? Mix 
several dishes garden soil with water. Stir 
the soil one dish the next day, an- 
other the day following, etc. When all have 
been “plowed up” examine each see what 
effect the plowing had upon the soil. How 
damp should soil keep from clodding? 


How deep should soil plowed? Cut 
strip cardboard eight inches long. Dig 
hole the sand table deep the paper 
strip get the feel the depth good 
furrow. Use two sticks and string keep 
your spading straight line. 

How deeply should seeds planted? 
Experiment with different sized seeds. Make 
the furrow two three times the depth 
the seed. Plant some seeds deeper and some 
shallower and note the results. Mix fine seeds 
with sand for planting. 

How can weed our gardens? Plant 
flats school garden all kinds plants 
common the garden. Keep each bed la- 
beled with braille labels. -Investigate these 
growing plants every day until the charac- 
teristics each kind are familiar and recog- 
nition other plants your bed 
are weeds. 

What can about garden enemies? 
The only good place study disease and in- 
sects destructive the garden the garden 
during the growing season. study can 
made school what expect and their 
accepted remedies. 

Listed below the laboratory equipment 
used these garden experiments. 


garden seeds one pan 


sawdust small flowerpots 

chimneys samples sand, clay, 
and 

saucers cloth square 

sludge mayonnaise jars 

flats small bag V-fertilizer 

pointed sticks brailled tape measure 

string rubber bands. 


This attempt list the essential 
equipment for laboratory elementary 
school for the blind. But example 
kind thinking which might followed 
determining selection adequate equip- 
ment. Each article should simple, easy 
use, and easy care for. Above all, should 
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used teach whatever being taught bet- 
ter than could presented otherwise. Also, 
the units for which equipment should 
purchased should those which will make 
the life the blind richer for having had 


these experiences. Such unit must arouse, 


and keep, the blind child’s interest; and 
must searching for truth. must give 
him understanding the sighted world 
that may conversant within it, and 
must make possible his living 
independent member society. 


FOUNDATION NAMES NEW TRUSTEES 


Two new members, Richard Migel, 
New York City, and Jansen Noyes, Jr., 
Darien, Connecticut, were appointed the 
Board Trustees the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind its annual meeting held 
June the Foundation headquarters, 
West Street, New York City. 

Migel, former president, and now chairman 
the Board Trustees the Foundation, 
is, like his father, keenly interested social 
welfare and work for the blind. has 
kept constant touch with blind guests 
“Rest-Haven,” the Foundation’s free vaca- 
tion home for blind women, since its incep- 
tion 1923, and has served member its 
Board. was student Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and graduate the Babson Insti- 


tute, where obtained his degree Business 
Administration. enlisted the United 
States Army the start World War 
and held the rank major the termina- 
tion hostilities. business, associated 
with the firm Hemphill, Noyes Co., in- 
vestment bankers, New York City. 
Jansen Noyes, Jr., partner the firm 
Hemphill, Noyes Co., and socially minded 


and public-spirited citizen. Before enlisting 
the United States Navy, 1942, devoted 


great deal his time and attention outside 
business hours boys’ clubs New York 
City. During his four years the country’s 
service saw combat activity both the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and held the rank 
lieutenant commander the time his dis- 
charge. 
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BLIND CHILDREN LIGHTEN HORIZONS FOR 
WAR-BLINDED VETERANS—AND VICE VERSA 


DON CARLO 


FIVE THROUGH ABOUT FOURTEEN— 
all gathered together with type people 
regarded their own. Yes, these are the sight- 
less children the Connecticut School for 
the Blind Hartford. 

Here Old Farms, Connecticut, 
meet the cream the army, men who have 
fought every theater known the recent 
conflict the world, men who have seen the 
mud Europe, tasted the sand the Sahara, 
griped about the lack mail the Aleutians, 
and forced themselves onto the bloody beaches 
South Sea atoll. “The world’s toughest 
soldiers.” All these men have had like af- 
flictions, would you rather call them in- 
juries? All these souls have lost, not all 
their eyesight, then enough make 
difficult survive through the weary world 
today. These men have rehabilitated 
one way another. They have taught 
get along with the things that most 
them saw only when they were youths. 

Youth—what there left remember but 
the things that blind man was able see 
with his own eyes? What does former 
member the armed forces, who can 
longer see, remember? The corner drugstore, 
shelf after shelf shaving cream, toothpaste, 
soap, and the brightly colored covers maga- 
zines. remembers seeing the little children 


Don Carlo, twenty-four years old, and blinded vet- 
eran World War II, has recently returned his home 
Portland, Oregon, after having completed six months 
training Old Farms Convalescent Hospital, Avon, 
Connecticut. plans enter school the fall, and 
intends keep writing. 


the neighborhood playing the street— 
roller skating, kicking*a football, scrambling 
the limbs tired tree. Children. One 
the things that this soldier does remember 
most vividly these children, because was 
one them. 

When the soldier hit, whether 
battlefield any other place, hit, that the 
precious thing—sight—is taken away from 
him, remembers the little things his 
childhood. Even though figures that 
will regarded tough guy isn’t one 
these people, that lapses off into this form 
nostalgia. But remembers this. 

They brought out the post, January 
30, twenty children from the Connecticut 
School for the Blind. course, was de- 
batable thing who had the greatest 
amount pleasure—the children, the 
rough and tough soldiers. These men were 
captivated these little ones that they 
went talking about the visitors for days. 
there anything that will put war-em- 
bittered soldier ease and take him out 
himself, the cheerful voice little 
child. These little ones were absolutely en- 
raptured with the anecdotes the men told 
about themselves. They told about being 
stranded behind enemy lines, about eating 
“K” rations, about trading with the natives 
the South Seas. But, don’t think that they 
did all the talking. They were engulfed 
the terrific attitude these little ones—and 
their ability around without worry- 
ing about being blind. 

They listened the little boy who was 
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very much interested bugs, and his system 
catching them with flashlight. would 
turn his torch, and then listen the bugs 
that were aggravated the light. they 
would fly the glowing instrument, 
would listen for them hit the end the 
light, which point would capture them. 
Then astounded all who were listening 
explaining that was getting good now, 
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and was able catch them mid-air with- 
out the aid torch, merely 
Then, there was the boy who explained how 
atom bomb could launched with ra- 
dium. 

Since that party, there have been two more, 
one March 20, and one April 24. Such 
good time was had all that was decided 
make the party regular monthly affair, 


DR. ERNEST WHITFIELD NAMED BBC GOVERNOR 


Dr. Ernest Whitfield, blind musician, 
London, England, who from 1941 
March, 1946, was supervisor musical re- 
search with the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind Toronto, Canada, has recently 
been named one the five new governors 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. Some 
indication the importance which at- 
tached such appointments may obtained 
from the fact that the London Herald devoted 
column its front page the announce- 
ment the new BBC governors. Dr. Whit- 
field’s colleagues this new group are: The 
Dowager Marchioness Reading, head 
the Women’s Voluntary Services; Miss Bar- 
bara Ward, economist; Air Marshal Sir Wil- 


liam Salom Peck; and Mr. Geoffrey 


Lloyd, former Minister Petroleum War- 
fare. 

Dr. Whitfield already known many 
readers Outlook for the Blind through his 
letters the editor, and other contributions, 
but these items convey little idea the in- 
teresting story the man himself. was 
only years age when learned that 
was going blind, and the time was 
his sight was gone. Born working-class 
parents, young Whitfield had won scholar- 
ships from Board School which took him 
London University, where planned ob- 
tain the Bachelor Science degree. in- 
terrupted his college course order ac- 
quire business experience Vienna, and 


was there that his sight began fail. had 
been studying the violin and piano along 
with other subjects, and when his sight went, 
fession and means making living. 
was not long before became teacher and 
such success solo violinist with or- 
chestras that was the point starting 
continental concert tour when World 
War broke out, and was obliged re- 
turn England. had been from 
England for seven years this time, and had 
few contacts there; but applied for, and 
obtained, the leadership small orchestra. 
learned braille; became honorary treas- 
urer the National Institute for the Blind 
England post which held for seven 
years); and resumed his study London 
University. Here, not only completed his 
work for the Bachelor Science degree, but 
went obtain his Doctor Philosophy 
degree. 

Dr. Whitfield was holidaying Cavalaire, 
South France, when World War broke out. 
was unable get back England, and 
was not until 1941 that managed get 
Portugal, and eventually New York. Dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation France, Dr. Whit- 
field organized underground news service 
and became escape agent—that is, 
helped soldiers and airmen who had been taken 
prisoner escape from the Nazi-occupied 
territory and obtain safe conduct England. 
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CLOTHING DRIVE FOR EUROPE’S BLIND 


CLOTHING DRIVE 
FOR EUROPE’S BLIND 


effort send immediate material re- 
clothing—to the blind 
devastated countries, the American Founda- 
tion for Overseas Blind, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York, launched May clothing 
drive under the direction Mrs. Ida Hirst- 
Gifford, Organizing Director. 

Numerous letters and reports from abroad, 
including those George Raverat, Euro- 
pean director, who has visited many war-torn 
countries determine postwar conditions 
among the blind, indicate that the needs are 
many, but that most urgent and immediate 
need for the blind clothing. All types 
clothing for men, women, and children are 
being solicited and will promptly shipped 
into devastated areas where the blind are re- 
duced threadbare condition. 

Many organizations for the blind the 
northeastern and middlewestern states have 
generously offered their co-operation and have 
made the drive possible acting clothing 
collection stations, using the slogan, “The 
Blind America Clothing the Blind Eu- 
rope.” Among them are the following: 


GREATER NEW YORK ASSOCIATIONS 


The New York Association for the Blind 

New York Guild for the Jewish Blind 

The Brooklyn Association for Improving 
the Condition the Poor 

Brooklyn Bureau Social Service 

The Industrial Home for the 
(Brooklyn) 


ILLINOIS 
The Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind 


Blind 


CONNECTICUT 


State Board Education the Blind 
(Hartford), 


MARYLAND 


The Maryland Workshop for the Blind 
(Baltimore) 
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DELAWARE 


The Delaware Commission for the Blind 
(Wilmington) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit League for the Handicapped, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Association for the Blind, 
Inc., Pittsburgh Branch 


OHIO 


The Cleveland Society for the Blind 

Youngstown Society for the Blind and 
Disabled 

Cincinnati Association for the Welfare 
the Blind 

The Rehabilitation Service for the Blind, 
Division Social Administration, State 
Department Welfare (Columbus) 


Readers who wish contribute the 
clothing drive should communicate with the 
association nearest them send clothing di- 
rectly Mrs. Ida Hirst-Gifford, Organizing 
Director Overseas Clothing Campaign, 
American Foundation for the Blind, West 
Street, New York 11, New York. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AGENCIES FOR BLIND 


The Greater New York Council Agen- 
cies for the Blind held its annual dinner meet- 
ing June 1946. Dr. Eduard Linde- 
man, professor, New York School Social 
Work was the guest speaker. Dr. Berthold 
Lowenfeld, Director Re- 


search, American Foundation for the Blind, 
was elected president the Council, with 
Miss Kitty O’Neil the Industrial Home for 
the Blind, Brooklyn, vice-president, and 
Howard Liechty the Matilda Ziegler Mag- 


azine for the Blind secretary-treasurer. 
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GREATER NEW YORK COUNCIL 
PLEADS FOR TITLE 


The Greater New York Council Agen- 
cies for the Blind its meeting held 
March 27, the New York Association for 
the Blind unanimously passed the following 
resolution: 


Many blind people 
sight the prime life before they have 
been able accumulate much reserve; 
and 


Such blind people are frequently 
thrown upon public relief order obtain 
the bare necessities life; 


Resolved, That the Greater New 
York Council Agencies for the Blind 
strongly urge Congressman Walter Lynch 
and Congressman Daniel Reed 
everything within their power (1) retain 
Title the Social Security Act and lib- 
eralize its provisions; (2) include the 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance section 
the Social Security Act insurance provision 
which will make unnecessary for blind 
people the future depend upon public 
relief—said insurance plan drawn 


such way make possible adminis- 


tration which will (a) provide permanent 
handicap allowance meet the special ex- 
penses growing out blindness; and (b) 
encourage the beneficiary put forth his 
greatest effort become useful member 
his community. 


The main part the meeting was devoted 
symposium “The Functions the 
Official and the Voluntary Agencies for the 
Members the panel were: Miss 
Grace Harper, director, New York State 
Commission for the Blind; Miss Ann Leh- 
man, state director for the handicapped, 
United States Employment Service; Miss 
Evelyn McKay, director social research, 


American Foundation for the Blind; George 
Meyer, executive director, New Jersey 
State Commission for the Blind; Mrs. Sid- 


ney Pollack, administrative director, New 


York Guild for the Jewish Blind; and Dr, 
Philip Platt, executive director The 
New York Association for the Blind, and 
president the Greater New York 
Agencies for the Blind, moderator. 


EYE-BANK AWARDS SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS FIRST ANNIVER- 
SARY, MAY 


The Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, 
which celebrated its first anniversary May 
has announced the awarding seven 
states for training the technique the 
corneal grafting operation, and the establish- 
ment two fellowships carry research 
blindness resulting from corneal damage. 
The ophthalmologists who received 
scholarships are all trained eye surgeons, certi- 
fied members the American Board 
Ophthalmology, recognized their field, and 
veterans the past war. They will receive 
their training the Corneal Research Lab- 
oratory, located the headquarters the 
Eye-Bank, 210 East Street, New York City. 


The doctors who received the awards are: 
Dr. John Cetner, assistant attending oph- 


thalmologist the Albany (New York) Hos- 
pital, and instructor ophthalmology the 
Albany Medical College, who practises 
Albany; Dr. Fred Sauter, chief refractionist 


the Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital, who 
practises Brooklyn; Dr. Henry Birge, 
who specialized eye work the Mayo 


Clinic, and practises Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Dr. Maurice Croll, captain the 
Army, chief the Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Departments various station 
pitals, who expects discharged June, 
and, after taking the course, will practise 
Detroit; Dr. Milo Fritz, major the 
Army, now stationed the Valley Forge 
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General Hospital Phoenixville, Pennsyl- 
who practised for year and half 
Ketchikan, Alaska, before joining the Army, 
and who, after discharge, will become 
member the Dartmouth Medical School’s 
Department Ophthalmology; Dr. Earl 
Merz, captain the Army, also stationed 
the Valley Forge General Hospital, who 
will practise Chicago after his discharge; 
Dr. Alston Callahan, former Army captain, 
who has just received the Chair Ophthal- 
mology the University Alabama Medi- 
cal College Birmingham, Alabama. 

the two fellowships, one was established 
from the funds the Eye-Bank. was 
awarded the New York University Medi- 
cal School, used Dr. Donald Hugh- 
son, Bellevue Hospital’s Department 
Ophthalmology, under the direction Dr. 
Daniel Kirby, Professor Ophthalmology, 
for experimental work corneal grafting. 

The other, fellowship $2650 given 
the Milbank Memorial Fund the Eye-Bank 
for the study the vascularization the 
cornea, has not yet been awarded. 

The Eye-Bank has also announced the es- 
tablishment its first branch bank lo- 
cated Chicago, and known the 
Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., Chicago 
Branch. This Branch will act way station 
for the reception and distribution eyes 
throughout the Chicago area. After local 
needs are filled, surplus tissue will sent 
the New York bank for distribution there. 

Mrs. Henry Breckinridge, executive the 
parent organization—The Eye-Bank for Sight 
Restoration, 210 East Street, New York 
City—points out that the demand for eyes 
still exceeds the supply, and that there 
long waiting list people who might benefit 
corneal transplant. She states, however, 
that those associated with the Eye-Bank feel 
tremendously encouraged because the 
culties they have surmounted, not only 
obtaining eyes, but getting them quickly 
the hospitals where they are needed. Eyes 


have been from Miami New York; 
from New York Cleveland, and Duke 
University, North Carolina; and and 
from hospitals and doctors throughout the 
Eastern Seaboard area, 

During April, three soldiers Valley Forge 
General Hospital Phoenixville, 
vania, have had the corneal grafting operation 
performed with eye tissue supplied the 
Eye-Bank. 

Mrs. Breckinridge pays tribute the co- 
operation the public supporting the 
work the Eye-Bank. She reports that 
large part the money received during the 
year came the form small contributions 
ranging from $1.00 up. “We appreciate the 
interest the public has shown since our 
establishment year ago,” she says. “They 
have given not only funds, but also their eyes, 
and without either one could not func- 
tion.” 


WORK FOR BLIND 
PROGRESSES INDIA 


The government India has asked Sir 
Clutha Mackenzie, head Saint Dunstan’s 
Center India, implement far pos- 
sible during the present year the recommen- 
dations the recent Report Blindness 
India, the setting the Indian Council 
Blindness the Center and also the Pro- 
vincial and State Councils. Partly this con- 
nection, partly inspect eight schools for the 
blind, and partly attend number 
matters concerning the war-blinded, Sir 
Clutha was tour during January, visiting, 
Lucknow, Delhi, Ajmer, Jaipur, Kapurthala, 


March issue Saint Dunstan’s Bulletin, Sir 
Clutha says: “The number schools being 
started for the civilian blind these centers 
most encouraging, and undoubtedly many 
the public are changing their conception 
how best serve the men, women and chil- 
dren who have had the great misfortune 
lose their sight. slow process, perhaps, 
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but should considerably accelerated 
the establishment this All-India body, fully 
backed both government and the philan- 
thropic public. 

“The first beginnings modern blind wel- 
fare India date back the founding 
Missionary Society school for the blind 
Amritsar 1887. was moved later 
Rajpur Dehra Dun, where still continues; 
and near neighbor Saint Dunstan’s. 
doing fine work, giving education, em- 
ployment, and happy home surroundings 
sixty blind women and children. Other schools 
and societies followed; and today, nearly forty 
are existence. Most these are small and 
making gallant effort despite 
lack money and little public interest. 
easy task change the traditional public 
attitude towards the blind, namely that they 
are helpless group, fit only for begging and 
idleness. beggars they are given more alms 
than other beggar types—some, indeed, make 
substantial incomes which they are careful not 
reveal having clean, tidy clothes and 
good homes. Nevertheless, remains soul- 
destroying life dreary monotony and whin- 
ing degradation.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


thirty-page monograph, Vocational Apti- 
tude Tests for the Blind, Dr. Samuel 
Hayes, director the Department Per- 
sonnel and Research Perkins Institution, 
has just been published Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind, and 
available price 25¢. Those wishing 
copies should send their requests direct 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind, Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 


Many students schools for the blind, and 
others, will interested book which has 
just been embossed the Howe Memorial 


lard Hopper. Mr. Hopper authority 
this subject and has devoted the past several 
years demonstrations and instruction 
this field servicemen abroad and veterans 
hospitals home. has become very 
much interested the recreational and ther- 
apeutic values this game for blind 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
FROM TENNESSEE 


its department “Facts and Figures,” the 
Tennessee Public Welfare Record reports 
its April issue, under “Services for the Blind” 
that 124 individuals living 115 different 
family groups applied for sight conservation 
during one month; and individuals living 
different family groups applied for blind 


rehabilitation, bringing our total to237 individ- 


uals, representing 218 families, whose applica- 
tions were hand for these types service. 
this number, the applications 134 in- 
dividuals applying for sight conservation, liv- 
ing 122 different family groups, were dis- 
posed during the initial investigation; and 
the applications individuals applying for 
blind rehabilitation were also disposed 
during the initial investigation; whereas 
individuals families were approved for 
sight conservation service continued be- 
yond the initial investigation, and the applica- 
tions individuals representing families 
were approved for blind rehabilitation serv- 
ice continued beyond the initial investi- 
gation. 


BLINDED VETERAN ENROLLS 
RADIO INSTITUTE 


Michael Weber, blinded veteran World 
War II, Watertown, New York, the first 
representative from New York State enter 
the new class opened the Radio Engineer- 
ing Institute, Omaha, Nebraska, May 
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APPOINTMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS 


announced the appointment Miss Elizabeth 
Maloney the post assistant director 
the Department for the Handicapped. Miss 
Maloney, who has been member the 
Department’s staff medical case worker 
for the past two years, was formerly stationed 
Mitchell Field and Fort Hamilton as- 
sistant field director the American Red 
Cross during the war. Previous that, she 
served Roosevelt Hospital and St. Luke’s 
Hospital case worker the social service 
department. Miss Maloney, who native 
New Yorker, member the American 
Association Medical Social Workers. She 
graduate Holy Cross Academy, the 
College Mount St: Vincent (A.B., 1935), 
and the Fordham School Social Service 
(M.A., 1937). 


LIGHTHOUSE AWARDS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Miss Marian Held, director the General 
Services The Lighthouse, New York City, 
has announced that blind students have 
just been awarded scholarships The New 
York Association for the Blind. Included 
this group are young blind men and 
blind women. All these students are from the 
New York area, attending the City College 
New York, New York University, Brook- 
lyn College, Queens College, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Cape Cod Music Center, and the 
Juilliard School Music. 

addition the scholarships awarded 
these blind students, The Lighthouse offers 
vocational guidance, and assists them ob- 
taining grant $400 year for reading serv- 


ice blind college students, provided the 
State New York. 

recent survey made The New York 
Association for the Blind 3,893 blind people 
their register, only per cent were college 
graduates. The Association, granting schol- 
arships promising young blind people, 
hopes increase this percentage. Among the 
other blind people, the following 
status was shown: high school graduates, 
per cent; graduates of, and those attending, 
blind schools, per cent; elementary schools, 
per cent; and less than fifth-grade educa- 
tion, per cent. 


STATE FEDERATION 
MEET OCTOBER 


The Board Directors the New York 
State Federation for the Blind have an- 
nounced that the first postwar meeting will 
held Albany, New York, during the 
latter part October. All members will 
notified the exact date mail. Anyone 
desiring become member should com- 
municate with Mrs. Mary DeWitt, Blind 
Work Association, Court Street, Bing- 
hamton, New York. Members with new ad- 
dresses should send this information the 
above address. 


CHANGES DIRECTORY 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE BLIND 


Page 37. The Board Industrial Aid 
now called the Board Industrial Aid and 
Vocational Rehabilitation for the Blind. 


Page 76. North Carolina State Commission 
for the Blind; Miss Helen Reinhardt, execu- 
tive secretary, succeeding Roma Cheek. 


Page 86. Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind, Wilkes-Barre Branch; Miss Ellen Gib- 
bons now executive director. 


| 
13. 


FROM THE PUBLIC PRINTS... 


The Raleigh (North Carolina) News and 
Observer April took cognizance the 
resignation Miss Gertrude Fisher, for 
forty-seven years teacher music the 
State School for the Blind and the Deaf, the 
resignation take effect the end the 
present term. Miss Fisher, herself graduate 
the School for the Blind, estimates that she 
has taught 975 students during her career. 
The article the News and Observer states 
that Miss Fisher has been lifelong bird 
study enthusiast. “Although totally blind,” 
says, “and having never seen birds, she can 
identify numerous birds their calls. Stu- 
dents the school voice their enthusiasm 
every opportunity accompany her field 
trips for bird study.” 


The New York World-Telegram recently 
announced the successful completion the 
Brooklyn Chapter the American Red Cross 
experimental course home nursing 


for blind persons. Checking pulses and 


ing temperatures were two the techniques 
taught the course. Students used open- 
faced wrist watch with second hand time 
the reading interval accurately. 


Miss Edith Ann Hemingway, Verona, 
New Jersey, has transcribed 316 children’s 
books, with average more than 200 
pages volume, into braille the past 
eight years, according feature article 
the April issue the Newark (New Jer- 
sey) Call. Miss Hemingway, who now 
years old, works braille transcribing ma- 
chine, although until recently all her work 
was done hand. “Very often get re- 
quest for certain book from some child,” 


Miss Hemingway quoted saying, “and 
try fill her order quickly possible.” 
She says her reward comes the form 
letters appreciation, which she receives 
great many. 


The Edmonton Journal, (Edmonton, Can- 
ada) devotes considerable space its issue 
March campaign for prevention 
blindness being carried the Province 
Alberta the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind, and also the Institute’s request 
the ‘provincial government for endorsation 
six-point program respecting blind pen- 
sioners. The program includes separate act 
covering pensions for the blind; pensions 
the age 21; increase the basic rate 
pensions proportion the cost living; 
permissible earnings for pensioners level 
with income tax deductions; special allow- 
ances for the totally blind; and reduction 
residence qualifications from years five. 


The Evening Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa, 
announced April the addition the 
staff the Commission for the Blind 
Stephen Jones, Fairfield, Iowa, 
chief rehabilitation. The hiring Mr. 
Jones, says the Tribune, was the first en- 
largement the Commission’s staff since the 
1945 state legislature passed bill allowing 
the Commission accept financial aid from 
the Federal government. 


The Circle for the Blind, Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, observed its twentieth 
anniversary special meeting held May 
according item The Eagle, pub- 
lished that city. 
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THE SUGGESTION BOX 


the Technical Research Department 


TECHNICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. Meeting since 
the first the year adjunct Tech- 
nical Research for the Blind, the Technical 
Research Council has been having some ex- 
tremely provocative sessions. One such meet- 
ing was described the May issue the 
Outlook. The possibility having blind stu- 
dents admitted science laboratory courses 
the New York colleges was explored with 
group science department heads. The re- 
sult the meeting, which has not hitherto 
been reported, was that student was per- 
mitted register for laboratory course 
chemistry one the largest schools. has 
been taking much more active part the 
laboratory experiments than had been antici- 
pated. One the devices, for example, which 
has helped develop syringe which 
enables him measure liquids within 
tenth cubic centimeter. 


The core the Technical Research Coun- 
cil group blind men who are success- 
fully engaged engineering, technical, 
professional fields. Meeting Thursdays the 
Helen Keller Room the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, invites guests, from time 
time, who have special contributions 
make its studies. Ophthaimologists, officers 
the Veterans Administration, officers 
the Blinded Veterans’ Association, educators, 
librarians, engineers, with 
special technical problems have joined the 
meetings. 


The Council examines new devices, en- 
courages the development new devices, 
studies special problems, and takes action to- 
wards the solution those problems, and, 
general, works for the enrichment educa- 


tional and employment opportunities for the 


blind. 


SAFETY knife particular interest 
those the retail newsstand business 
has recently been put the market. The 
blade guarded metal hood which 
held place spring. operation, the in- 
strument treated ordinary knife, the 
safety hood being forced back from the blade 
the material which being cut. 


The handle the knife, which measures 
about five inches length and made 
steel, has four extra blades inside. These are 
reversible, providing ten cutting edges. The 
over-all length the knife five and three 
quarter inches. The price $1.25, plus post- 
age. 


protractor. simplified, plastic protractor 
with braille markings now available. There 
single braille dot each ten degrees, and 
double braille dot each 45-degree angle 
and degrees. plastic pointer at- 
tached, that angles may drawn without 
the use separate ruler. The price 
cents, plus postage. 


INSULIN For those who suffer from 
diabetes and wish administer their own 
insulin, insulin syringe available which 
can set for any given dosage. has total 
capacity two cubic centimeters, and instruc- 
tions for setting should secured from 

differs from ordinary syringes having 
securely fastened the top chromium plated 
housing inside which spring which pulls 
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the plunger out. separate plunger extends 
from the housing through bushing which 
may set and locked that the plunger 
the syringe can only pulled out the 
desired dosage. far know, only one 
blind diabetic has far made use this 
syringe, but enthusiastic about it. ‘The 
price $4.05, plus postage. 


Music the request the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind and the Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind, Great Britain, 
the Technical Research Department last De- 
cember began investigate the possibility 
developing means for blind composers and 
musicians set down their own music ink- 
print staff notation. the course its study, 
learned through Leopold editor 
the Braille Musician, that music writing 
slate had been invented August Liessens, 
blind organist and composer Canada. The 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind has 
awarded Mr. Liessens grant reward for 
his labors and has arranged have him come 
New York demonstrate his invention. 
Arrangements are currently being made 
have studied committee blind 
musicians. 


domestic chess set, which should 


the market the time this appears 
print, shows promise ‘of being ideal for use 
the blind. has plastic, pegged men, 
conventional design but uniform height. 
They approximate size those which were 
formerly available from England. Modifica- 
tions will made distinguish between the 
white and black pieces, and the board will 
modified distinguish between the squares. 
From present indications, the price will 
under $2.00. 

Currently available cents, plus postage, 
game called “Bottoms Up.” set consists 
nine checker-shaped pieces with easily felt 
dots one side, and clearly discernible bot- 
toms the other. set dice also re- 
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quired, and supply three-quarter-inch 
ones with large, recognizable dots, has been 
secured sell for cents pair, plus postage, 
The first player throws the dice, turning 
down pieces whose dots equal the number 
thrown the dice. continues throw 
until longer can turn down the number 
thrown. Each successive player does the same. 
The man who had the lowest number 
maining wins the total all numbers 
maining upright. can very lively little 
group game. 


BLIND MEN SCIENCE. paper submitted 
Thomas Benham, the Haverford Col- 
lege faculty, the Philadelphia section the 
American Institute Electrical Engineers, 
was awarded Honorable Mention, and Pro- 
fessor Benham was invited address meet- 
ing the which was recently held 
Philadelphia. The title the paper was 
Research Aids for the Blind. it, Pro- 
fessor Benham described some the articles 
has developed for his own use eliminat- 
ing blindness bar success engineer- 
ing and physics. also discussed the work 
this department and others toward the 
same ends. The paper has been submitted 
the National Committee the for 
publication its journal. 

The New York Alumni Chapter Eta 
Kappa Nu, electrical engineering honor 
society, recently held its annual dinner 
honor the renowned Dr. Vladimir Karapetoff, 
who has been blind for the past three years. 
Professor Karapetoff related some his ex- 
periences connection with his loss sight. 
The following quotation taken from The 
Bridge Eta Kappa Nu: “The story his 
affliction may encourage and assist others 
who, for various reasons, may lose their sight 
otherwise handicapped; and may think 
that they cannot maintain their contact with 
their chosen profession work. Kary’s re- 
markable adjustment his condition will 
inspiration our brothers, and has 
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ALABAMA INSTITUTE NAMES NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


promised tell his story the readers 
The Bridge soon ‘steady state’ has been 
reached.” Professor Karapetoff also delivered 
paper the Dynamics National Conflicts 
which published the March issue The 
Bridge Eta Kappa Nu. 


PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED 


Braille slide rule 1.50, plus postage 


Marked tape measure postpaid 
Laboratory thermometers 5.00, and upward, 
depending 
range 
Speedy soldering iron 12.00, plus postage 
Circuit for braille analyzer Gratis 


Saw guide 1.50, plus postage 


Address all inquiries relating items 
The Suggestion Box Ritter, Super- 
visor, Technical Research, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, West Street, New 
York 11, New York. 


ALABAMA INSTITUTE 
NAMES NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


Dr. Dowling, formerly superin- 
tendent the public schools Alabama, 
and present Commissioner Revenue, 
with offices the State Capitol Building 
Montgomery, has been 
tendent the Alabama Institute for Deaf 
and Blind, Talladega, Alabama. Dr. Dow- 
ling will succeed Dr. Ganey, who 
retiring, and whose resignation becomes effec- 
tive July 


MONTANA SUMMER SCHOOL 
OPENS JUNE 


The Montana Summer School for the Adult 
Blind and the Partially Sighted being held 
again this year the Lions Sunshine Camp, 
located the heart the mountains about 
miles west Helena. Courses will 
given beginning braille, advanced braille, 
beginning typewriting, advanced typewriting, 
cooking and household arts, industry for 
home and shop, and business enterprise 
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management. Applications for admission 
should sent to: Montana Summer School 
for the Adult Blind, P.O. Box 1134, Helena, 
Montana. This School held under the spon- 
sorship the Helena Lions Club and co- 
sponsoring individuals, business firms, the 
State Department Public Welfare, and sev- 
eral local organizations throughout the state, 
including Eagles, Elks, Kiwanis, Lions, Ro- 
tary, and United Commercial Travelers. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


part the program connection with 
the annual meeting the National Confer- 
ence Social Work held Buffalo, May 
19-25, the American Foundation for the Blind 
arranged panel discussion the subject, 
“Should Categorical Aid for the Blind 
Retained?” Members the panel were: Judge 
Henry Robison, director, Division Social 
Administration, Ohio State Department 
Public Welfare; Mrs. Eleanor Proctor, 
chief, Division Standards and Services, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission; and Mrs. 
Jane Devereaux, supervisor Social Services, 
Detroit League for the Handicapped. Ru- 
dolph Danstedt, executive director, Social 
Planning Council, St. Louis County, Mis- 
souri, acted chairman. Active discussion 
from the floor followed the speeches. The 
Foundation also maintained consultation 
booth during the Conference. 


FRANK FROST 
DIES ALBANY 


Outlook for the Blind goes press, 
news received the death Frank 
Frost, sightless president and general man- 
ager the Albany Association the Blind, 
Inc., Albany, New York. Mr. Frost died 
June and the funeral was held p.m. 
Tuesday, June 11, from Tebbitts Chapel, 
Albany. 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


News notes the current activities 


HELEN KELLER 
CHEERS DISABLED 


The following letter typical the many 
that have been received Helen Keller sub- 
sequent her tour army and navy hos- 
pitals the Pacific Coast and the south- 
western section the country, where she has 
devoted her time visiting disabled veterans: 


Dear Miss Keller: 


behalf the patients and personnel 
the Pasadena Regional Hospital, wish ex- 
press deepest appreciation for your in- 
spirational visit our hospital. 

Meeting you and talking with you was 
privilege granted comparatively few 
your millions admirers, and shall long 
remember your graciousness. visit from 
Helen Keller was mental and spiritual tonic 


FOR THE BLIND 
and 
Tue TEACHERS ForuM 
West Sixteenth Street, 
New York 11, New York 


Associate Editors 


Circulation Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 PER ANNUM 
BRAILLE EDITION $1.00 PER ANNUM 


the American Foundation for the Blind 


—as one patient expressed it, “We felt 
though had benediction.” 

Please accept our heartfelt thanks, and our 
most sincere admiration for one who, above 
all others, has achieved happiness through ad- 
versity. 

Most sincerely, 
Mitchell 
Commanding 


CAPTAIN BROWN MEDAL 
AWARDED FOUNDATION 


Captain Charles Brown Memorial 
Award for 1945 has been awarded Miss 
Mary Kravetz Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Miss Kravetz graduate New Jersey 
College for Women and since September 
1944 has been attending the Pennsylvania 
School Social Work, where she expects 
receive her Master’s degree this month. 


The Mississippi Legislature, during its last 


session, appropriated $2,000,000 for 
for the Mississippi School for the Blind and 

the Mississippi School for the Deaf, and Dr. 
Potts, assistant director the Founda- 


tion, has just returned from visit Jackson, 
during which worked building plans, 
and conferred with the Governor the State 
and other members the Building Commis- 
sion, and with the superintendents the two 
schools, and Piney Woods School, where 


the Negro blind have heretofore been edu- 
cated. Work the new buildings 


commenced soon possible. 
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NOTES FROM THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


The items mentioned this page may borrowed without charge from the Reference 
Lending Library the American Foundation for the Blind 


the article, “They Are Employable,” 
Better Times for April 1946, Frederick 
Daniels, executive director, Brooklyn Bureau 
Social Service, says that “blind and dis- 
abled veterans will benefit from the pioneer 
work social agencies which proved the 
handicapped can hold their own industry.” 
The Bureau confines its work blind girls 
and women, leaving other Brooklyn agen- 
cies the work for men and boys. 


The Blind Cleveland, 1906 1943, 
chronicle Eva Brewer Palmer, has been 
published the Cleveland Society for the 
Blind. This attractive little book com- 
plete story the work the Cleveland So- 
ciety for the Blind, and incidentally gives 
picture work for the blind the state 
Ohio and the rest the country. 


“The Case for the Exceptional,” Berthold 
Lowenfeld, found the Journal Excep- 
tional Children for February, 1946. recom- 
mended that stress should the forma- 
tion healthy attitudes toward minority 
handicapped groups. Among such basic con- 
siderations are mentioned the following: (1) 
Recognize each person individual his 
own right; (2) accept the handicap its real 
proportion; (3) give them chance. 


“Teaching the Mentally Retarded Blind 
Child,” Helen Silva, also found the 
Journal Exceptional Children for February, 
1946. The writer teacher the California 
School for the Blind, and bases her recom- 
mendations her own teaching experience. 
She finds particular importance have 


hand complete and up-to-date case his- 
tory the child before work begun with 
him. 


“Problems the Education Blind Chil- 
dren” Harry Best, found the Journal 
Exceptional Children for 
“Education the blind has become science 
and itself. has drawn heavily 
its principles and practices from the field 
education general; but has done much 
more than this.” 


“Reality Aspects Blindness They Af- 
fect Case Work,” Carl Weiss, appears 
The Family for February, 1946. This article 
master’s thesis submitted the School Ap- 
plied Social Sciences Western Reserve Uni- 
versity August, 1945. The author 
experienced social case worker with the blind. 


“Field Work Training Visually Handi- 
capped Student,” Joanna Lucille Poor, 


another contribution The Family for Feb- 


ruary, 1946. 


Americans: Book Lives, Herman 
Hagedorn, published John Day and Com- 
pany, contains, among stories prominent 
Americans, one the life Helen Keller. 
The volume illustrated. 


Wings for Ruth, Rosan Clarke, pub- 
lished Wilde Company Boston, 
the story little blind girl who goes 
school Perkins Institution. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


The Federal Security Agency has been 
charged with the responsibility approving 
educational, public health, and nonprofit in- 
stitutions for the purchase surplus prop- 
erties. 

The writer serving the Surplus Prop- 
erties Advisory Committee appointed the 
Social Security Board and pleased pass 
along’ the following information, which was 
received meeting held Friday, April 
12, Washington. 

You will receive, the very near future, 
questionnaire which distributed either 
your Community Chest the Welfare 
Department your state city requesting 
certain information determine you are 
nonprofit agency, educational health 
institution, instrumentality the state 
local government. you are nonprofit 
institution, necessary that exempt 
from Federal Income Tax under the pro- 
visions Section 101(6) the Internal Reve- 


nue Code. you have not received such 


exemption, recommended that you apply 
immediately the Commissioner Internal 
Revenue for same. 

Regulation SPA 14, issued Surplus Prop- 
erties Administration, states that those organi- 
zations which are classified educational 
public health institutions are entitled dis- 
count per cent from the established 
price. 

Charitable, welfare, literary, and religious 
institutions are not entitled this discount. 

The Advisory Committee voted recom- 
mend that the law amended extend 
per cent discount charitable, welfare, and 
other agencies, and the American Public Wel- 
fare Association has submitted amendment 
the Senate Committee. 


Surplus being disposed under pri- 
ority system. The government departments 
have first priority; states, cities and munici- 
palities have second choice; the veterans, third 
choice; and nonprofit, educational and public 
health institutions are fourth. After this, 
offered the general public. 

When workshops purchase surplus with 
priority, necessary that their order certify 
their intention use the property for legiti- 
mate, organizational purposes, and that the 
property will not resold within three years 
from the date purchase without consent, 
writing, the disposal agency. 

can seen from the above that the ma- 
terial offered will not much use work- 
shops for the blind unless they are interested 
purchasing capital equipment, such ma- 
chinery, desks, files, etc., that are not going 
resold. Unless permission were granted 
from the disposal agency, the workshop could 
not purchase 10,000 yards sheeting and 
make into pillow cases and resell them. 

suggested that workshops keep close 
touch with their local Community Chests 
Welfare Departments after receiving their 


questionnaire, and that they keep informed 


this matter. 
General Manager 


braille circulating library—for students 
only—is part the service for the blind, of- 
fered the New York chapter the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. The books—for the most part 
jects and may borrowed students any- 
where the United States. Braille lists 
titles will sent upon request. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Arizona School for the Deaf and the Blind—The 
highlight the year the department for the blind 
the Arizona School was having guests the 
wrestling team the New Mexico School for the 
Blind, Alamogordo, during the week end 
March 14-17. interesting program entertain- 
ment was arranged for the boys, and the wrestling 
teams the two schools matched their skill the 
ring the University Arizona gymnasium, The 
New Mexico School won the match. 


The Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind—Three 
new appointments have been made the staff 
the Chicago Lighthouse: Edward Miller has been 
named workshop superintendent; Miss Ethel Heeren, 
social worker; and Miss Beatrice Wilding, secretary- 
bookkeeper. Mr. Miller, who just out the Army 
Air Corps, where was pilot serving the 
European theater, specialized industrial arts 
graduate, and has had experience metal and 
woodworking Miss Heeren, graduate 
New York University, where she specialized 
social work, has served director personnel and 
Employment with the Brooklyn Association for Im- 
proving the Condition the Poor, and executive 
secretary Illinois Industries for the Blind. Miss 
Wilding, before being appointed the Chicago 
Lighthouse staff, was secretary-bookkeeper with the 
Illinois Industries for the Blind. 


Association plans hold its annual moonlight 
cruise July 18. The trip this year will down 
the Potomac Marshall Hall. Proceeds the out- 
ing will into the general fund carry the 
work the Association. 


Kentucky School for the Blind—Roy Haynes, 
formerly proof reader with the American Printing 
House for the Blind, has been appointed teacher 
the high school the Kentucky School for the 


Blind succeed Mrs. Anna Black, who was ob- 
liged resign April because illness. Three 
other new appointees took their duties April 
Dr. Robert James, part-time School physician; 
Dr. Taylor, part-time School dentist; and 
Howser, who was appointed assistant superintendent 
the Kentucky Workshop for the Adult Blind. 
Mr. Howser was principal the Carr Creek High 
School, Knott County, Kentucky, before entering the 
United States Army 1944. While the army 
was assigned Valley Forge General Hospital where 
worked the rehabilitation program the 
Services for the Blind department. 


The Minneapolis Society for the Blind—Again 
this year the Minneapolis Society making pro- 
vision for three camping periods for visually handi- 
capped people Minneapolis. The camp Silver 
Lake, Minnesota, will open for both men and 
women; group visually handicapped women 
will accommodated for one week camp 
Pike Lake, Wisconsin; and group men will 
also accommodated this same place. all 
these camps, counselors live the cabins with the 
visually handicapped. Guide ropes are put be- 
tween cabins and recreation hall that totally 
blind campers can find their way easily about the 
camp grounds. 


Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving School—Don- 
ald Wafler, graduate North Central College, 
who has served five years the armed forces, 
has assumed his new duties history instructor 
the Minnesota School. Beginning next fall, will 
devote some his time the establishment 
dramatics department. Harold Carey, who had 
taught history the School for twelve years, re- 
signed last December accept position coun- 
selor and field agent with the State Services for the 
Blind. 


Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind—Since 
May, 1945, the Utah School has received more than 
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450 braille volumes. This figure does not include all 
types music and magazines. far the largest 
number volumes consists textbooks and non- 
fictional titles unavailable the Colonel Rowan 
Reading Room for the Blind Salt Lake City and 
selected for the improvement the school program. 
Next year’s books, already ordered, and several 
them received, will increase this number grand 
total some 1,000 volumes, titles little 
over twelve months. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
PRIZE WINNERS ANNOUNCED 


The Helen Keller Gold Medal for Literary 
Excellence, which the first prize the 
prose division The Jewish Braille Review 
Literary Competition, has been awarded this 
year Elsie Cowan, Denver, Colorado. 
Second prize went Vine, London, 
England; and third prize Edward 
Joseph, Quebec, Canada. duplicate third 
prize was given Ruth Brown, Meriden, 
Connecticut. First prize the poetry section 
was awarded Earl Howard, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; second prize Albertina 
Eastman, Watertown, Massachusetts; dupli- 
cate seconds Richard Kinney, East Sparta, 
Ohio, and Bertha Johnston, Middlesex, Eng- 
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land, respectively; third prize, Emily 


Lancaster, England; and duplicate 
Vincent Laridaen, Mauston, 
and Rachel Jacoby, Los Angeles, 


fornia. Liliana Drummond, 
Chile, was the prize winner the 
section. 


APPOINT SUPERVISOR 
READING ROOM FOR BLIND 


Miss Clara Christensen has recently 
appointed supervisor the Colonel 


Rowan Reading Room for the Blind 


Lake City, Utah. This agency 
local Community Chest which provides 
ing aloud for the blind four afternoons 
The reading done the Braille 
tion the Public Since its 
zation 1908, the supervisor has always 
handled the work distributing books 


the blind, and for many years this part 


work has been paid for city library 
Mrs. Doris Whittier has held this 
position since October, 1941, but the 
work the library has made necessary 
separate these two functions—hence the 
pointment Miss Christensen the 
Room supervisory work. 


FORM BEQUEST 


give and bequeath 
AMERICAN FOR THE BLIND, INc. 
nonprofit corporation) 

West Street, New York 11, 


corporation incorporated under the laws the State Delaware 


the sum 


Dollars 


for the general purposes and uses said corporation. 
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